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Reviews 

The Little King, by Witter Bynner. Kennerley. 

Here is Louis XVII again, one of the children of sorrow 
whom the world will not permit to die. In Mr. Bynner's 
hands he is an ideally royal little lad, who refuses to escape 
from his tormentors when this means leaving a substitute in 
misery. A touching play, whose characters, though possibly 
too consistent, too true to type, are dramatically contrasted in 
a succession of emotional scenes moving to a pathetic climax. 
Apparently this brief little play would act well. H. M. 

Lyrics of a Lad, by Scharmel Iris. Seymour, Daughaday & 
Co., Chicago. 

At his best this Italian-American poet has a delicate fancy 
and a true lyric touch. As yet he too often imitates Keats 
and other classics, and he likes too well stock figures and 
phrases, like "the rubies of sun-set," "the gold of the morn," 
"pale twilight's bier," "war's red hell." In the same way one 
finds him sometimes making poetry by sheer force of will 
instead of by compulsion of inner vision. 

But these are perhaps faults of youth; Mr. Iris may be 

preparing his technic for the visions to come. Even now a 

few of these lyrics seem deeply felt and austerely expressed. 

Besides those published last December in Poetry, of which 

Early Nightfall is especially lovely, we would mention J am 

a-weary as the wind, A Nameless Prayer, and this brief 

Iteration : 

My son is dead and I am going blind, 
And in the Ishmael-wind of grief 

[97] 



